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BROWNING'S DEAMAS. 
II. 

Another accepted dogma of the tragic drama is 
that it presents a struggle : a struggle in which at 
the crisis the combatants are about evenly matched, 
and which at the catastrophe ends in the final 
overthrow of one of them. What is the nature of 
the "struggle" in Browning's dramas? Mrs. 
Browning has said that Browning has taken for a 
nobler stage the soul itself. At first sight the 
words seem tremendously illuminating. Freed 
from the necessity of presenting the drama on the 
stage, we can see how there might be a purely 
subjective drama. The cosmos would be contained 
within the walls of the soul ; the action move, 
round on round, within that fine inner circle ; a 
mood and its impulse would correspond to the 
deed and the doing of it. The passion, increasing 
progressively as Stevenson demanded, might rise, 
pause a breathless instant, fall, pause, and fall 
again — all in the psychological world. But, illu- 
minating as Mrs. Browning's definition at first 
appears, we find ourselves face to face with new 
difficulties. Is this drama contained within the 
walls of a single soul ? are the warring passions 
the dramatis personae ? Or, if not, what relation 
do the several souls bear to the struggle ? how do 
they reach out and touch each other? If the 
mood and its impulses respond to the deed and 
the doing of it, what answers to plot? For 
answer, let us look at the plays. 

At times, as in Paracelsus, Browning does seem 
to have "taken for a nobler stage the soul itself." 
The shell of circumstance crumbles away ; we see 
the "rise" and "fall" in the aspirations, strug- 
gles, attainments, and defeats of a soul at war with 
its own ideals. Again, Browning's people seem 
at times little more than personified moods. Pippa 
herself is an embodiment of that rare and excellent 
moment when the world of stubborn facts and 
hard, integral personalities lies plastic to the 
world of imagination and feeling. While when 



Browning wishes to show human relations — plot 
interest — he seems to disintegrate life not so much 
into men and women as into its component aspects ; 
so in the struggle we see not two strong men 
standing face to face, but two souls possessed by 
opposing moods and hurried along by them. 
When the issue is joined, it is the crash of 
opposing convictions ; we can see, as it were, the 
flicker of two points of view crossing swords. 
The catastrophe is not infrequently an overthrown 
ideal, resting upon some conception of life either 
false, or inconceivable by his fellows, and so im- 
possible to live by. Thus from the point of view 
of plot and character the struggle resolved itself 
into opposing aspects and opposing points of view. 

We can see how closely this is connected, to 
hark back, with Browning's indifference to the 
act. Shakespeare in Othello shows us Iago pour- 
ing suspicion drop by drop into his victim's ears ; 
but his motives are barely touched upon. Brown- 
ing' s care is not for what men do, but for how 
they came to do it. Hence in I/uria we hear 
much of purposes, of the wide sweep of the 
various plots ; Bracchio, Puccio, Domizia — we 
get every turn of their thoughts. The cynicism 
of Puccio and his devotion to Florence have been 
wrought into a system, a terrible engine of 
destruction. Domizia, her wrongs, and her pur- 
pose to make of Luria a tool for the overthrow of 
this system — she, too, is scarcely human, but an 
agent of rebellion. The issue of the battle against 
the Pisans is a matter of indifference to us ; we 
are never really anxious as to the result ; but we 
await breathless the shock when these opposing 
purposes join battle. 

In King Victor and King Charles, the struggle 
is not really for the crown, — that is the shell of 
circumstance ; nor is it merely between Victor's 
love of rule and Charles' love of rectitude, though 
these are elements, but in their utterly different 
conceptions of Victor's act of resignation, and 
their respective duties to each other and to the 
crown. While, on the other hand, the grim 
irony of the contrast between the painstaking 
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simplicity of Charles, pondering over his divided 
duty, and the facile convictions of D'Ormea, the 
staple of whose life is guile, may be resolved into 
a highly wrought, sensitive nature, seized by a 
noble conception of duty — a poet rather than a 
statesman — being judged and jockeyed by a keen- 
witted politician, who judges him by the standards 
of common life and caters to its temptations. 

In In a Balcony we are plunged instantly into 
a conflict in point of view. Two lovers slip from 
the court into a balcony. From behind comes 
the ripple and tinkle of dance music ; in front 
lies the far horizon ; beneath, the trees ; above, 
the stars. One is conscious of the court, its arti- 
ficial standards, throbbingly conscious, too, of 
the human life ; the other is in touch with 
Nature, its sincerity to itself, its merciless un- 
sympathy with others. The question at issue is 
whether Norbert, the lover, shall ask the Queen 
now for the hand of her Court lady, Constance. 

"Now," (says Norbert) "Let it be now, 
Love!" 

"Not now!" (says Constance), and this is 
the text of an argument, a conflict in words of 
opposing points of view. 

"Let me go now, Love," (says Norbert) " and 
ask the Queen, whom I have served a year, for 
my reward, your hand !" 

"Do, and ruin us!" (says Constance) "Will 
the Queen be pleased to know that your service 
was not loyalty to her, but love for me?" 

Norbert brushes aside with rough masculine 
scorn this view of the Queen : 

"She thinks there was more cause in love of 
power ; high cause — pure loyalty ? ' ' 

"Perhaps she fancies men wear out their lives, 
chasing such shadows ? " 

So the argument goes back and forth ! But it 
is never mere exposition ; we never quite forget 
the personal human interest in the abstract points. 

The love-making enters the consciousness of the 
reader without breaking the discussion. There is 
cogent argument in her pretty scorn : 

"This kiss, because you have a name at court." 

And again, for fear her lover's attention will 
wander from the speech to the speaker, she says 
(and the touch is very pretty) : 



"Now take this rose, and look at it, 
Listening to me." 

She will have him weigh her words, undisturbed 
by any witchery of eyes and lips. It is a lover's 
"Now ! ", and a gay mistress's "Not now ! " we 
feel in such passages. Again : 

' ' Now listen, Norbert, or I take away my hands." 

The earnestness of her gives her coquetry the 
divine touch of unconsciousness. Her femininity 
is pervasive like a faint odour ; her constant, 
petulant waiving of it femininity itself. We catch 
a glimpse of a pretty piece of by-play in another 
eager illustration : 

" You love a rose ; no harm in that : 
But was it for the rose's sake or mine 
You put it in your bosom ? Mine, you said." 

And all the argument turns upon the different 
view these two lovers take of the Queen ; for on 
her the issue of it all depends. To Norbert she 
is just his royal mistress, on whose justice and 
generosity to a faithful servant he may count. 
Constance sees in her one ' ' sitting aloof from the 
world where hearts beat high, and brains hot- 
blooded tick," living in a dim, unreal world of 
court sentiment and lip loyalty ; to her the ' ' wan 
dictatress of all that royal show" is a woman 
hungry for sympathy and love. Constance' s point 
of view prevails ; Norbert follows the path Con- 
stance suggests. He is not to tell the Queen 
honestly that all his service was for love of Con- 
stance ; but goes to ask, in courtier fashion, as 
Constance bade him, for the Queen's poor cousin, 
as a piece of her. The interview between Norbert 
and the Queen is put between the acts ; when we 
see them next Norbert thinks all is done success- 
fully ; but the Queen has misunderstood, thinks 
he loves her, and pours out her soul to Constance : 
Love and loveliness, the power and grace of 
loving — these are the Queen's ; every chamber of 
her soul flashes into beauty. Constance, shaken 
by her passion and the pathos of it, resolves to 
make it true ; she will give Norbert up. Next, 
Norbert, Constance, and the Queen are brought 
face to face ; let us look at the psychology of the 
situation : Norbert sees in Constance his mistress, 
beloved and loving ; and in the Queen a gracious 
sovereign who has just granted him the hand of 
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her cousin. He thinks he is, in the eyes of both, 
the accepted lover of Constance. The Queen sees 
in Norbert her lover just declared, whom she 
intends to raise to the throne ; and in Constance 
her confidante. While Constance, seeing both 
points of view, tries to bring Norbert to the 
Queen's by showing him in whirling words the 
situation — trying to get him to accept it without 
revealing to the Queen her error. These are 
comedy forces, raised by the intensity of feeling 
and the gravity of the issue to the power of 
tragedy. It is a drama of psychological cross- 
purposes. When the misunderstanding crashes 
through there can be no happy clearing up for all 
of them. One, who fancies herself rich, waked 
to find herself poor : herein is the tragedy. 

We have already noted Anael's murder of the 
Praefect, in considering Browning's treatment of 
an act ; but now, from this new point of view, 
observe how she is rent by her opposing beliefs 
as to the true nature of Djabal ; how Hakeem 
scarcely knows what to believe himself, and fan- 
cies himself now a God, now a charlatan, as the 
enthusiast or the man of affairs comes uppermost 
(the lover in him confusing the issue). In the 
conception of himself as God-given leader and 
statesman, meant to rule a simple people, and let 
them (in his wisdom) keep their illusion, even 
about himself, we see an effort toward reconcile- 
ment of the two. Anael's struggle also — as we 
have seen — is between two points of view ; but 
with her there can be no such sophistical recon- 
cilement. The shades of feeling that exist side by 
side in Djabal she cannot understand. There is a 
fierce moral revulsion, which results in her de- 
nouncement of him to the Praefect. Here the 
act is expressive of the mood ; but for the first 
time her mood is simple, not complex. The 
youth, Loys, serves as a sort of standard to the 
others, an outside influence by which to test the 
true value in a world of men of the uncertain 
elements in their souls. He has, however, his 
own special character interest and problem ; he, 
too, is divided between love for Anael and loyalty 
to his order. Thus here, though their fates are 
seemingly inwoven, yet the "struggle" takes 
place separately in the several souls. The con- 
flict does not gather into one tremendous issue — 
each soul is the centre of a drama ; rise, crisis, 



catastrophe. Now in all great drama there must 
be some supreme centre of interest and emotion ; 
some person with him, through our great interest 
and sympathy, we may identify ourselves. In 
Hamlet, for instance, our interest is excited in a 
more or less casual way for all the characters ; 
but our identification is with him alone. But 
suppose we had the subjective life of Hamlet's 
mother unrolled before us ; could read all her 
struggles between foul love and pure wifehood 
and motherhood, our knowledge of human rela- 
tions would be thereby widened, but the play as a 
whole tremendously weakened, for we would be 
distracted from the supreme dramatic identifica- 
tion. We would lose in knowledge of Hamlet 
what we gained in that of his mother. Now in 
The Return of the Druses, we are required to carry 
the consciousness of Loys, Anael, and Djabal. It 
is great genius, this placing us behind each in 
turn, and giving us his outlook on the situation ; 
yet in a great moment we must identify ourselves 
with one. We cannot be three at a time. So we 
find in the last act that we lose hold of Anael. 
(In what spirit does she meet her death — who 
knows ?) Of Loys we have but a fitful conscious- 
ness, and our identification with Hakeem himself 
is troubled by our puzzling about these others. 
This is in the great moment at the end ; yet, all 
through, we are changing from one to the other, 
and the adjustment is a weary strain upon the 
imagination. 

It is easy to see that in such a play the inter- 
pretation must be out of all proportion to the 
presentation ; the characters cannot even reveal 
themselves to each other ; the struggle is locked 
up in each breast. Such a situation is the 
destruction of dialogue. Djabal appears first in 
Act il In that he speaks 178 lines ; of these 76 
are soliloquy, 75 in aside, and 27 only in direct 
address. In the second part of Act n, the two 
lovers are alone together for the first time in the 
play. Anael speaks 28 lines in all ; 11 to her 
lover, 27 to herself ; while Djabal addresses only 
two lines to his mistress, and 29 to space ! There 
are no instances quite so extreme as this ; but the 
whole play reads like a mosaic of the dramatic 
monologues, with this important difference, that 
the imputed questions and comments in the mono- 
logues stand for real ones, while the imputed 
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thoughts in the drama are usually imputed incor- 
rectly : hence the misunderstandings which form 
the basis of the plot. 

We have noticed how Browning's attitude to- 
ward the deed causes a reversal of the interests of 
character and plot. This throws a tremendous 
amount of ' ' business " into the first act. There is 
a necessity of putting you en rapport at once ; to 
tell what is happening, and how this makes your 
character feel ; and last and most important, to 
reveal to us his soul. There is, therefore, no 
gradual unfolding of the plot or character. We 
are plunged in. On first opening the volume one 
is conscious of a certain discourtesy on the part of 
the author, and bewilderment on our own. We 
are ushered into a world of people, speaking, 
acting, disputing. We understand but imper- 
fectly, and no one turns to explain. We listen : 
here and there we catch the import of the words ; 
the scene acquires significance. We follow with 
quickening interest through the woven meshes of 
emotion to the climax, and down in a sickening 
sweep to the tragedy ; but the rest is not silence 
in Browning, but full of multifarious voices clam- 
ouring for utterance across an artificial finis. 
Properly speaking there is no ending, as there is 
no beginning. It is like the sudden flashing of a 
train across a bit of open country between two 
tunnels. It is a section of life we see ; significant, 
but incomplete. Browning himself seemed con- 
scious of this, and made it his business to end 
with a catch phrase, sometimes effective, some- 
times stilted, always final, giving one a sense of 
dismissal, like the "Gentlemen, I thank you for 
your attention " of a speaker. Perhaps the most 
successful use of this is when King Victor, dying, 
gathers up all his strength to launch denial at 
D'Ormea's ever-recurring sneer at his instability, 
which runs the whole length of the play : 

"Thou liest, iyOrmea ; 1 do not repent." 

Or, in The Soul's Tragedy, where Ogniben has 
one answer of sagacious pessimism to all the 
vapourers of reform : "I have known three and 
twenty leaders of revolts"; and who, when the 
soul's tragedy is complete, takes the keys of the 
Provost's palace with the comment : "I have 
known four and twenty leaders of revolts." 

Perhaps the worst instance is in The Blot in the 
'Scutcheon, when Thorold dies crying : 



"Vengeance is God's, not man's : remember me I " 

and Gwendolen echoes sentimentally : 

" Ah Thorold ! we can but — remember you I " 

The phrase is tryingly insincere and shallow, after 
the genuine passion and beauty of Browning's 
most human play. The last words in Luria, 
though somewhat melodramatic, at least are not 
excrescent, and end the play finally, if too sud- 
denly ; while the "And this was Paracelsus," 
if somewhat meaningless, if closely considered, 
still has the effect of an Amen. 

In considering the end of the play it is inter- 
esting to note the place death takes in the plot, 
and the attitude of the people toward it. It is 
perhaps because of the psychological world in 
which they live that they can treat death with 
such a noble carelessness. It is not for them a 
terrible physical reality. Browning's creatures do 
not move so much in time and place as in eternity 
and among the eternal verities. So death is not 
death in the final human sense ; it is a living act 
corresponding to a sudden change of mood. Luria 
steps lightly, with a smile upon his lips, from the 
throng of little haters to the great calm of angels. 
Thorold, in A Blot in the 'Scutcheon, drops life 
wearily from him like a mantle, and "the heart 
weary player of this pageant world passes out of 
sight." Even Strafford acquiesces in the decree 
of death without a mortal shrinking ; his last 
agony is for his helplessness to save his master 
from the doom that he foreknows, rather than in 
dread of his own death. He goes to plead and 
pray for Charles in Heaven. In general, the 
soul sits lightly in the body, and readily fares 
forth to try if the unknown be not kinder than 
the known. 

Of course this is the direct outcome of Brown- 
ing's whole conception ; it is the life of the soul, 
rather than the life of the man. Take, for ex- 
ample, the "seven ages," and try to fancy how 
Browning would have approached the round of 
man's life : something we would have had of 
mother youngness ; of joyous animal growth and 
the wild joy of living ; of sturm und drang ; of 
achievement, more or less perfect ; and then, 
instead of the "lean and slippered pantaloon," 
we would have had "the last of life for which the 
first is made." So, instead of mortal shrinking 
from the agony of death, we have : 
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" I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 
The best and the last t " 

Instead of death itself, it is life — fuller and 
more abundant— just across therms. 

It is in the relation of the two plots that death 
holds such a unique position. When by force of 
circumstances the plot works out into the catas- 
trophe, and death comes, the soul slips away, 
escaping the tragedy. In Hamlet, the 

"Goodnight, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest." 

The words come like the closing chords of an 
anthem. But in Browning, when the cruelty, the 
misunderstanding of a blundering world have har- 
ried the soul from life, there seems no quenching 
of the fire. He leaves the world of men as Luria 
did, and it is they who are the victims. When 
the repentant Florentines speak of the revenge 
Luria has vowed on Florence, the friend points to 

the dead body : 

"That is done." 

Thus the tragedy of death, the catastrophe, misses 
fire ; the tables are turned ; the fallen triumph. 
In the consciousness of the reader, heartache and 
exultation are strangely mingled. In A Blot in 
the 'Setiteheon, the mortal cry of Tresham to 
Thorold— 

" What right had you to set your careless foot 
Upon her life and mine ? " 

finds its echo in our hearts as surely as, 

. . . . " Leave the world to them, Mildred, 
For God — we're good enough." 

Thus the soul is scarcely confined enough for 
dramatic purposes. Death, the end of all things, 
fails to set a limit. Even in the love stories, such 
as In a Balcony, it makes little more than a great 
break ; for the deathlessness of love is an accepted 
axiom. The lovers, locked in each other's arms, 
await their doom. 

Norbert. " Sweet, never fear what she can do ! 

We are past harm now. 
Oongtanee. On the breast of God. 
Norbert. Oh, some death 

Will run its sudden finger round this spark 

And sever us from the rest ! " 
Oongtanee. And so do well. 

It is in this death scene that the intriguante in 



Constance dies ; the fitful vision, the blind-alley 
sacrifices are done with ; she passes into perfect 
womanhood. There is glory and abandon in the 
moment. "This is life's height," cries Norbert. 
It is not the death of the lovers that is the tragedy 
here, but the quenched life of the Queen. She 
died "Not willingly, but tangled in the fold of 
dire necessity," tricked into hope, mocked by 
disillusion, seizing vengeance. Truly the death 
of love and hope is terrible ; it is that that wrings 
our heart. 

In one drama only is there perfect balance 
between the world of the soul and the world of 
the senses, where soul life grows and blossoms 
in human life, where the external world folds 
closely around the world of thought, and souls 
are embodied in living men and women. It is 
The Blot in the 'Scutcheon. Mildred speaks her 
own girl language in the touching plea : 

" I was so young, I loved him so — I had 
No mother — God forgot me — so I fell." 

Tresham, too, "the boy" as he is called so ten- 
derly, speaks in the awful wisdom of approaching 
death, wistful boy words to his judge : 

"We've sinned and die. 
Never you sin, Lord Thorold, or you'll die, 
And God will judge you I " 

and again : 

" Say that I love her ; say that loving her 
Lowers me down the bloody slope to death 
With memories." 

The words are almost Shakesperian in their turn. 

It is a play without a villain ; a play of such 
passion and delicacy, of such high soul-breeding, 
that the sense of remoteness to the outside world 
passes. Here are living men and women. 

Indeed, I do not think Browning ever seems 
anything else than human ; for analyst and psy- 
chologist as he is, and remote as are the spiritual 
cruxes with which he loves to treat, he never for 
an instant passes into the abstract. He deals 
with guilt, not sin ; convictions, not principles ; 
the individual, not human nature in general. 
Each man is analyzed back into his component 
parts, and not into common psychological ele- 
ments. Browning's characters, therefore, never 
lack reality because they lack externality. On 
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the contrary, they have, I think, a peculiar near- 
ness to us. This is due, in part, to the specific- 
ness above mentioned, and partly to the necessity 
under which Browning puts us, to read him with 
our imaginations rather than our intellects, and 
constructively rather than critically. As a result, 
his people are, to some extent, re-created by our- 
selves, become adopted children of our own brain. 
They have entered into our spiritual consciousness, 
exchanged greetings with our fancies, supped with 
our moods, held high converse with our secret 
hopes and fears — these men and women who 
have such unrivalled spiritual intimacy with us — 
how can they but be real ? 

Nor does Browning so absolutely neglect to 
present the outer man. When externality is 
necessary to his art he evokes it, — hurriedly and 
impatiently, it is true, but so vividly that one 
cannot doubt his potency to have created it for 
us perfectly, had he so desired. There is one of 
those rare, sudden glimpses of the face of things 
in Luria. Braccio, sun-blind to the radiance of 
Luria's simplicity, has been holding up a tiny 
candle flame of inspection to the Moors' motives, 
endeavouring to translate his forthrightness into 
terms of his own duplicity. Suddenly the boy 
secretary turns sharply away from analysis, smit- 
ten, as it were, with a vision of the real Luria, 
and draws for us a picture : 

" Here I sit, your scribe, 
And in and out goes Luria days and nights. 
He speaks — (I would not listen if I could) 
Beads, orders, counsels — but he rests sometimes ; 
I see him stand and eat, sleep stretched an hour 
On the lynx skins yonder ; holds his bared black arms 
Into the sun from the tent opening — laugh 
When the horse drops his fodder from his teeth 
And neighs to hear him sing his Moorish songs. 
That man believes in Florence as the Saint 
Tied to the wheel, believes in God." 

Illogical as the conclusion is, there is cogency 
in the picture argument. It has convinced the 
speaker. Braccio himself is shaken in his belief in 

" The one thing plain and positive, 
Man seeks his own good at the whole world's cost." 

The touch is made, the effect gained ; we have 
seen Luria, the incarnated simplicity. We go 
back to mazes of analysis, but it is with a differ- 
ence. Luria is embodied now. 



So, though as a general rule, Browning creates 
enough world for his people to live in — no more — 
and so troubles himself little with setting, no one 
has used environment more marvellously. Mark, 
how God's sunshine follows Pippa ; even before 
she leaves her door it comes, flooding the room 
with glory. In Strafford we have the close, 
vitiated palace air, in which a "breed of silken 
creatures live and thrive," and which he only 
changes for prison. A touch of Nature accentu- 
ates the dreariness. Strafford, in the midst of his 
trial before the Parliament, worn in body and 
soul, bids his secretary, who brings table, chair, 
and papers, set them down : 

"Here, anywhere — or, 'tis freshest here — 
(To spend one's April here ! the Blossom Month I). 
Set it down here !" 

The setting of Pippa Passes reflects the meaning 
of the scene — the purity or guilt of the soul. 
Contrast Pippa' s sunshine : 

" Gold, pure gold o'er the cloud up-brimmed," 

with that which the guilty pair sees : 

" This blood-red beam through the shutter's chink ;" 

or even plainer, note Pippa' s glad song when 
there is morning in her soul : 

" But let the sun shine ! Wherefore repine ? 
— With thee to lead me, O Day of mine, 
Down the grass path gray with dew, 
Under the pine wood, blind with boughs, 
Where the swallow never flew 
Nor yet cicala dared carouse — 
No, dared carouse I " (She enters the street. ) 

And the words of Ottima : 

" How these tall 
Naked geraniums straggle 1 Push the lattice 
Behind that frame ! . . . . Sebald, 
It shakes the dust down on me ... . 
.... Is't full morning?" 

Sebald. "It seems to me a night with a sun added. 

Where' s dew, where' s freshness ? That bruised 

plant, 
I bruised 

In getting it through the lattice yestereve, 
Droops as it did. See here's my elbow mark 
T the dust of the silL" 

Mark the unkempt desolation and disorder of it 

it all. Nature is sapless. Happiness has been 
plucked from its roots by these lovers, and is 
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ugly and faded, with sin dust for morning dew. 
So Nature and the soul — re-acting each on the 
other — bring us in the end to a fuller consciousness 
of each ; and at length, in a more subtle blending, 
to a fuller consciousness of human life and the 
world it lives in. 

Thus it is by strange devices — descriptions, pre- 
sentations, explanations, by the subtle connota- 
tions and subtle interactions, — we come at last to 
the familiar consciousnesss of a fair world, peopled 
as of old with living men and women, and sounding 
with the world old voices "eternal passion — 
eternal pain." And since these souls have been 
embodied in living men and women, the question 
comes to us, who have yet to demonstrate the 
"liveability of life," what message do they bring 
to us of its wise conduct ? Through the " thousand 
blended notes" of their many voices, there rises 
clear and strong an overtone of Browning's own 
soul. It is a trumpet call to life. It is Life he 
sings. Life in its gamut, sounding through 
every experience high and low. Experience — to 
forge one's soul sword-fashion, by conscious living 
— that is the great desideratum. The act, how- 
ever mean, in which one's soul leaps highest — 
that is "life height." The intensest moment is 
the greatest There is a wide field for action. 
Browning has set back the boundaries of life that 
the soul may run full course. Liberally he has 
endowed his creations ; and then in his generosity, 
he has made the one unpardonable sin niggard- 
liness of spirit. Prudence is with him high 
crime. So, if one must condense his message 
into a single sentence, one can do no better than 
make use of Stevenson' s motto : 

" Acts may be forgiven a man ; but God him- 
self cannot forgive the hanger back." 

In summing up the points of this chapter, we 
see that Browning is a dramatist of the subject. 
His task, the portrayal of the soul, forces him to 
interpret as well as present the man and his acts, 
and it is to this that the peculiarities of his style 
and structure are directly traceable. To this also 
is due the material of which his drama is made. 
The mood and its impulse corresponds to the deed 
and the doing of it ; for struggle we have opposing 
points of view. Lastly, we see that in his hands 
the drama, as an art form, suffers strain ; and 
though his interpretation of the soul is cramped 



by the exigencies of the drama, yet in one way or 
another his end — and the end of all drama — is 
attained. By highways and byways, these souls 
slide into the consciousness of the reader, and 
become for him living personalities. 



Richmond, Va. 



Caroline L. Sparrow. 



AN EABXY ENGLISH TEANSLATION OP 
Mnss Saba Sampson. 

A superficial examination of English criticism 
in the early period of the importation of the 
German drama into England yields the impression 
that Lessing was regarded as the greatest of Ger- 
man dramatic authors. Henry McKenzie, "The 
Man of Feeling," allotted him a position of 
prominence in a " Critical Account of the German 
Theater," read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1790, while contemporary magazines 
and reviews persistently honored him with the 
distinction of being the Sophocles or Shakespeare 
of Germany. 

A more careful examination of these encomiums 
reveals the fact that they were but the hasty and 
slavish repetition of contemporary German criti- 
cism. The name Shakespeare in this connection 
is undeniably only the belated echo of the similar 
use in Germany. The German dramatist was 
commonly called Shakespeare-Lessing after the 
first production of Emilia Galotti. We must also 
bear in mind that the term Shakespeare applied 
to German authors by English critics does not 
signify much ; Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Kotzebue were successively hailed as the Shakes- 
peare of Germany. 

The fate of Lessing 1 s dramas on the English 
stage does not attest any unusual popularity. To 
be sure Minna von Barnhelm has the distinction of 
being the first German drama to be produced in 
England. Fifteen performances at the Haymarket 
Theater in 1786, however, are not indicative of a 
due appreciation of Germany's masterpiece of 
comedy by London theater-goers. The fate of 
Emilia Galotti at Drury Lane in 1794 is even 
more pathetic. In spite of elaborate mise-en-schne 
and the heroic efforts of Mrs. Siddons and Kemble, 



